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PROCRUSTES 


INTRODUCTION 


The Procrustean Bed 


Andrew Undershajt.—‘‘ Every blessed foundling 
nowadays is snapped up in his infancy by 
Barnado homes, or School Board Officers, or 
Boards of Guardians; and if he shows the least 
ability he is fastened on by schoolmasters ; 
trained to win scholarships like a racehorse ; 
crammed with second-hand ideas; drilled and 
disciplined in docility and what they call good 
taste ; and lamed for life so that he is fit for 
nothing but teaching.’’—(Bernard Shaw). 


During the Debate on the last 
Education Estimates (1925), Lord 
Hugh Cecil made a speech which most 
enthusiasts of education dismissed off- 
hand as hopelessly reactionary. In 
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the central part of his argument he 
deprecated the doctrine that education 
is to be equally distributed to all 
sorts of people, irrespective of their 
real capacity. He maintained that 
we must train children for the station 
to which, not by birth but by natural 
capacity, they properly belong. He 
would select the clever children and 
spend money liberally in giving them 
the fullest possible opportunities for 
higher study. But to the great body 
of children who are incapable of really 
using any higher teaching he would 
give a very low standard of education 
confined to the three R’s: the teaching 
of reading should be made the basis, 
for reading .is the key to know- 
ledge. 

These views are certainly extreme ; 
but, looked at impartially, they contain 
so much plain common-sense that it 
is rather remarkable that they pro- 
voked such bitter opposition. Of 
course, Lord Hugh Cecil laid himself 
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open to two obvious charges: first, 
that he had no special knowledge of 
his subject, and, secondly, that his 
reforms were presumably intended for 
the children of masses and not those 
of his own class. But his opponents 
must take account of the statement 
made a few weeks later by the head- 
master of Rugby, whose opinions can-. 
not be discounted on these two grounds. 
Speaking as President of the Education 
Section of the British Association, 
Dr. Vaughan disputed the assumption 
that the State should develop to the 
full the intellectual abilities of all 
its citizens. He considered that school- 
ing is even now continued too long for 
some boys. He would give a thrice- 
generous remission after fourteer to 
those who had shewn no_ special 
aptitude for book-learning or any 
other form of direct education, on 
condition that they were kept within 
the spell of corporate life. Thus a 
distinguished practical schoolmaster 
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corroborates the view of Lord Hugh 
Cecil that before providing unlimited 
educational] facilities we should face 
the fact that many children are not 
amenable to the present educational 
process; and we ought therefore 
to consider whether we are promoting 
either their efficiency as citizens or 
their happiness as individuals by sub- 
mitting them to a training for which 
they are not fitted. We are reminded 
that education has of recent years 
become a cult whose followers allow 
their zeal to blind them to stubborn 
realities. 

The suggestion that we are on a false 
track in seeking to multiply indefinitely 
the educational institutions of existing 
type naturally provokes strong opposi- 
tion,for itruns counter to one of the most 
cherished democratic doctrines of to- 
day. Ever since the first extension 
of the franchise, publicists have been 
preaching that the success of democracy 
depends upon the diffusion of culture 
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among the masses who have the 
ultimate control of affairs. And when- 
ever fears have been expressed that 
popular government has fallen short 
of the original ideal we have been 
assured that all will be well as soon as 
the electorate is properly educated. 
The public has thus been taught to 
believe that it is the duty of the State 
(so long as the financial position 
permits) to increase to the utmost 
the facilities for training its citi- 
zens. 

The need for more education has, in 
fact, become a political commonplace. 
It has been only too easy for statesmen 
who have little real interest in the 
matter to talk vaguely about the educa- 
tional ladder from the elementary 
school to the university, because such 
talk provides plausible material for 
the platform-speaker whose business 
it is to rehabilitate a popular system 
which has not quite come up to 
expectations. In a somewhat dis- 
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illusioned democratic world education 
has threatened to become a political 
nostrum to be unintelligently applied 
and to be foolishly regarded as a 
panacea. 

It is, in fact, the latest of a series of 
expedients prompted by belief in the 
perfectibility of mankind. A century 
or so ago republican reformers imagined 
that all the ills the State is heir to would 
be cured if King George’s government 
were replaced by a government of 
Tom Paines. Later on, the radicals 
thought that the millennium would 
be reached when every adult had a 
vote. The present generation has been 
too readily fooled by the equally 
delusive hope that the new Utopia 
will be created when everybody re- 
celves a university education at public 
expense. 

It is therefore all to the good that 
our leaders should occasionally remind 
us that education is not a magic weapon 
of unlimited power. It is time that 
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the public mind was disabused of the 
notion that a perfect system of educa- 
tion would of itself prove the salvation 
ofthe State. The fallacy lies, of course, 
in the assumption that everybody is 
capable of being educated. Those who 
are personally in touch with schools 
see only too clearly how unwarrantable 
such an assumption is. While they 
realise that every child, dull or clever, 
benefits by being under discipline and 
by taking part in the social life of a 
school, they know also that a certain 
proportion of children undergo no 
mental development commensurate 
with the time and labour expended on 
their behalf. Thus even if we imagine 
a perfect educational process, carried 
out by teachers who are all men and 
women of light and leading, the result 
of that process will be ultimately con- 
ditioned by the quality of the human 
beings who pass through it. Just as 
democracy pre-supposes education, so 
education pre-supposes children who 
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are educable It would seem, there- 
fore, that political and social reformers 
who are still looking for a panacea 
must go to the eugenists. 

The public statement of considered 
views such as those of Lord Hugh Cecil 
and the Headmaster of Rugby is one 
of the signs that we are at length 
emerging from the mental attitude 
which expresses itself in the crude 
demand for more and more education 
to be doled out indiscriminately. It 
is indeed time that we got rid of the 
prevalent notion that schools are 
factories (chiefly brain-factories) which 
can pass any sort of human material 
through a standardised course and in 
so many years turn out satisfactory 
finished products. And the friends of 
education need not be alarmed at the 
new trend of opinion. All reasonable 
people now admit the _ theoretical 
principle that the State must provide 
adequate training for all future citizens; 
and the Labour Party is flogging a ce 
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horse when it insists so laboriously 
that every child, irrespective of social 
status, should be given the fullest 
educational opportunities. Present- 
day informed discussion has advanced 
beyond the consideration of this almost 
platitudinous statement of principle 
to an enquiry of a much more impor- 
tant character. The question being 
now asked is not whether every child 
should be given education to the age of 
sixteen or beyond, but what kinds of 
education ought to be provided for the 
many thousands of children of varied 
types who will receive advanced train- 
ing through the increased facilities to 
be provided in the future. 

The stage of educational develop- 
ment upon which we are now entering 
will, in fact, be marked by greater 
realism in the attitude of both the 
authorities and the general public 
towards the problems to be solved. 
We are gradually coming to acknow- 
ledge the fairly obvious truth that not 
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every child isa potential Prime Minister, 
or even a capable civil servant, or a 
manager of a business. When we have 
shed the more romantic of the demo- 
cratic habits of thought we shall even 
publicly admit that a certain pro- 
portion of mankind (whether the off- 
spring of dukes or of dustmen) are 
fitted by nature to be nothing better 
than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and that to give them more 
than a limited amount of ordinary 
schooling is to perform a work of 
sentimental supererogation. We shall 
also realise that the course of instruc- 
tion which has now become stereotyped 
as secondary, however admirable in 
itself, is a course for which relatively 
few children are really suited. And 
when we have taken more account than 
at present of the profound differences 
in individual capacities we shall cease 
to think of an education as something 
extraneous to the person educated, 
and to regard the school-curriculum 
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as a Procrustean bed, to suit the 
dimensions of which the _ child’s 
mentality can be extended or truncated 
as required. 
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I] 
THE SCHOOLS 
Present-Day Problems and Tendencies 


A survey of present tendencies makes 
it clear that the next few years will 
witness a general overhaul of the 
educational machine. Among both 
the general public and the teaching 
profession the feeling is becoming 
widespread that, quite apart from its 
obvious incompleteness, our present 
system suffers from certain fundamental 
defects. Damaging criticisms of the 
work of the schools are by no means 
infrequent in press-articles. The pro- 
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ceedings of the various teachers’ 
organizations are eloquent of the need 
for radical reforms. Business men are 
giving public expression to their concern 
about the inadequacy of school-train- 
ing for economic requirements: the 
Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, for instance, has recently 
passed a resolution containing a sweep- 
ing condemnation of the methods and 
aims of the elementary schools. Already 
an official enquiry is being conducted 
into the relationship between the 
schools and industry. These signs of 
an impending revision of our educational 
programme derive added importance 
from the consideration that for some 
years to come Chancellors of the 
Exchequer will be very unwilling to 
sanction increases in public expenditure. 
Education ministers will therefore have 
to make out a very good case for any 
new developments and will have to 
satisfy public opinion that they are 
not merely increasing material and 
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personnel but are also promoting 
increased efficiency. 

The inevitable enquiry into the 
working of our present system will 
necessarily concern itself mainly with 
post-primary training since it is in this 
direction that development is most 
urgently needed. It is almost univers- 
ally admitted that the time is overdue 
for a largely increased provision of 
further education of children beyond 
the age of fourteen; for though the 
secondary schools, owing to faulty 
methods of admission, at present con- 
tain many pupils who are unfit for the 
training they receive, there are also 
outside these schools numbers of 
children who reach the _ required 
standard of ability but who are denied 
entry simply because there is no room 
for them. 

Public educational policy during the 
last quarter of a century has provided 
for higher education mainly by the 
foundation of secondary schools of a 
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single type, controlled by the local 
authorities; and those who demand 
more secondary education generally 
mean more schools of this kind. The 
secondary schools are filled partly by 
scholarship-holders who represent the 
cream of the elementary schools, and 
partly by fee-payers who, as they do 
not usually have to pass a stringent 
entrance-examination, may represent 
all grades of ability. Thus only a pro- 
portion (now up to 40 per cent.) of the 
pupils are specially selected; the 
remainder are doing more advanced 
work simply because their parents 
wish it and can pay part of the cost. 
When the activities of these schools 
come under a critical review, certain 
facts will be difficult to explain away. 
In the first place, it will be noticed that, 
although the pupils are intended to 
remain at school untii the age of sixteen 
at least, a relatively large proportion 
leave before that age. According to 
the ‘‘ London Statistics ’’ for 1923-24, 
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there were present at the end of 1923 
in the aided and maintained secondary 
schools of London, 9,118 pupils who 
were twelve or thirteen years of age, 
8,700 who were fourteen or fifteen, 
3,280 who were sixteen or seventeen, 
and 342 who were eighteen or over. 
In other words, only about one-third 
remained until the age of sixteen or 
more, and this in spite of the fact that 
parents give undertakings to keep their 
children at school until sixteen. Again, 
the curriculum of these schools is 
largely determined by the First School 
Examination (equivalent to University 
Matriculation), and every pupil who 
remains at school sufficiently long 
should normally take this examination. 
Now the report of the Board of 
Education for 1923-24 shows that in 
each of the last five years an average 
of 78,000 children have entered the 
grant-earning secondary schools of 
England and the highest number that 
has taken the First School Examination 
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in any one year is roughly 35,000, of 
whom about a third failed. That is to 
say, about two-thirds of the pupils 
elther fail to complete the school 
course or fail to reach the standard of 
intellectual attainment necessary to 
pass an external test. 

When all allowance has been made 
for the fact that a certain number of 
pupils are withdrawn at an early age 
purely on account of economic circum- 
stances, we have still to face the 
failure of the schools to retain the 
pupils and to enable them to pass what 
is presumably a fair test of the kind of 
training given. The conclusion can 
scarcely be avoided that there are some 
radical defects in the aims and methods 
of the schools. 

It is often urged that the secondary 
schools are not at present getting the 
best material, that owing to economic 
circumstances or to the insufficient 
provision of secondary school accom- 
modation many children who are fit 
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to profit by higher instruction are at 
present excluded in favour of fee- 
payers who are not fit. But this is 
merely begging the question. We are 
still confronted with the problem of 
what we are to do with those pupils 
who do not take kindly to the secondary 
school curriculum but who, by their 
very presence in secondary schools, 
show their readiness to undergo some 
form of higher instruction. And what 
are we to do with the many children 
in the primary schools who, under a 
scheme of more extended financial 
assistance, might also remain at school 
until sixteen or later, and would also 
be square pegs in round holes in the 
ordinary secondary school ? 

We are forced, therefore, to ask 
whether the present secondary school 
curriculum is adapted to the needs of 
the varied types of pupils who enter 
or are likely to enter the schools. 
What are the aims? At present the 
secondary school’s main function is to 
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give sufficient training inthehumanities, 
in mathematics and science, to enable 
pupils to pass the entrance examination 
of a university. (We may for the 
purpose of the present argument dis- 
regard the social activities of the 
school.) In other words, its business 
is to produce scholars of the intellectual 
type fitted for university training. It 
is true that art, handicraft, domestic 
science, and physical exercises appear 
in the curriculum but they occupy 
more or less subordinate places. The 
secondary school course, on _ its 
academic side, is directed to one main 
end, and any pupil who enters such a 
school is regarded, irrespective of his 
natural aptitudes, as a prospective 
candidate for matriculation. Teachers 
may demur to the suggestion that their 
horizon is dominated by an examina- 
tion: they may talk hopefully about 
a test which their pupils can take “in 
their stride.” But the fact remains 
that the work of the upper part of the 
[ 26 ] 
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school is determined by requirements 
of an external body. There is a 
conventional list of “subjects ’’ which 
the pupil must study, and if his 
individuality does not fit in with this 
scheme so much the worse for him. 
The secondary schools are therefore 
designed, in so far as they are designed 
for any specific purpose, as a training- 
ground for university students. But 
only three per cent. of the pupils ever 
reach the universities. And the 
statistics already given indicate that 
a large proportion show themselves 
to be unfitted for university training. 
Teachers in secondary schools do not, 
of course, need these statistics to bring 
home to them the fact that a consider- 
able proportion of the pupils with 
whom they have to deal are misfits. 
They realise that there are other sorts 
of capacity besides those which enable 
pupils to pass the usual examinations. 
They constantly see in their pupils 
2 a interests and aptitudes which 
[27] 
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find little or no outlet in the ordinary 
academic routine. They so often have 
to shake hands with old boys or old 
girls who were duffers at ordinary 
school subjects, but who have since 
achieved success in business or industry 
that it has become a commonplace 
with them that failure at school does 
not necessarily mean failure in life. 
But this commonplace surely implies 
the tragic fact that school has not 
discovered what the “ duffer ’’ can do, 
but has consistently tried to make him 
do things for which he has no aptitude. 

The fact is that the ordinary secondary 
school is attempting—unsuccessfully, 
of course—to give the same treatment 
to pupils of, various types who, owing 
to lack of sufficiently varied provision 
for higher education, now find them- 
selves herded together. In any such 
school there is acertain number of pupils 
of good general ability who are capable 
of proceeding with credit to advanced 
work in the humanities or in science. 
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These are the pupils for whom the 
secondary course is really intended. 
At the other extreme there is acertain 
number who are simply not profiting 
by academic training. Between these 
extremes there are, no doubt, a few who 
have a natural bent towards one of 
the arts; there are a good many of 
very pedestrian abilities who can by 
industry just keep abreast of their 
studies, though they are not attracted 
by academic ideals; and there are 
still others who are in difficulties 
because they are interested not in 
abstract ideas but in things. Pupils 
of these three classes are all, to a 
greater or less degree, misfits in the 
ordinary secondary school. The few 
intending to follow the arts and lacking 
wide intellectual interests should be 
devoting more time than is generally 
available to acquiring the technique 
of their art. The many of a little less 
than average capacity who have no 
real enthusiasm for things of the mind 
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gain something, no doubt, from the 
course they pursue, but they would 
gain more from a practical curriculum 
containing fewer subjects and having 
a more direct bearing on their probable 
future careers. The remaining class, 
which includes those who think with 
their hands, is the one for which we 
now most conspicuously fail to make 
adequate provision. In this category 
is to be found the boy who is bored by 
the theory of electricity while being 
thoroughly interested in making a piece 
of electrical apparatus, and who will 
not willingly learn any more of the 
theory than is necessary to make the 
apparatus work. When we consider 
that a large: proportion of people in 
the world have no bookish interests 
and are not attracted by pure science 
and yet are capable of bringing sound 
intelligence to bear on _ practical 
problems concerning concrete things, 
it is strange that educationists have 
done so little to meet their needs. 
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Another question arises. What is 
to be the occupation of the pupils 
leaving the secondary schools ? Those 
who have remained at these schools 
until sixteen or more acquire a certain 
social tone which causes them to 
despise manual toil,and so they aim at 
the professions, the Civil Service, posts 
in banks and stores, and, failing all 
else, the perennially respectable junior 
clerkship in any kind of office. Clearly, 
boys who have at seventeen or eighteen 
successfully completed a course of 
literary and scientific training should 
be fitted for posts of responsibility in 
business or the professions. But the 
professions are already overcrowded, 
and positions are difficult to obtain. 
We are taking children from the homes 
of artisans, small tradespeople, and 
even unskilled workers, and giving 
them an education which makes them 
unwilling to take up the same occupa- 
tion as their parents follow, but which 
leads to no certainty of better employ- 
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ment in the end. We are thus rapidly 
being brought face to face with the 
difficulty which confronted Germany 
before the War. The advantages 
attaching to scholastic attainment were 
such that every parent who could 
possibly do so gave his child a higher 
education so that he might obtain 
the coveted passport to the professions. 
The result was that the competition 
for the higher professional and official 
posts became intolerably keen, and the 
universities were turning out numbers 
of fully qualified men for whom they 
could find no suitable employment. 
There would be less theoretical objec- 
tion to the process of raising the pupils 
out of the economic class of their families 
into another class, if they were all of 
high capacity and suitable for adminis- 
trative posts. But, actually, many of 
those who at present receive higher 
education are by no means fitted by 
native ability for important administra- 
tive work. In fact, the investigations 
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of the psychologists go to show that 
out of the whole child population only 
a small proportion have the grade of 
intelligence needed for the highest 
posts. Dr Cyril Burt has carried out a 
survey of London school children, by 
means of intelligence-tests, to provide 
evidence for use in vocational guidance. 
He finds that the few children of the 
type who win scholarships to secondary 
schools and thence to the universities, 
and who are fitted to seek higher 
professional and Civil Service posts 
form about one pcr thousand of the 
child population. About two per cent. 
come into the second grade, which 
includes those who win scholarships to 
the secondary school but not to the 
university, and who are suitable for 
lower professional posts: they may 
become, for instance, elementary 
teachers, clerks holding responsible 
posts, or successful tradespeople. The 
third grade is composed of about ten 
per cent. of the children, and includes 
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those who are suited to become, say, 
clerks doing work of an intelligent but 
moderately routine character, or 
manual workers engaged in highly 
skilled work. Below this comes a body 
of children of moderate ability forming 
about four-fifths of the whole. These 
may enter many of the ordinary 
commercial posts,—they may become 
small tradespeople, or shop-assistants : 
skilled manual-workers also belong to 
this group. The remaining children 
have an intelligence which fits them 
only for unskilled work. This classifica- 
tion is, admittedly, only tentative ; but 
if it has any validity,itisclear that the 
percentage of children really fitted for 
professional work is relatively very 
low, and account must be taken of 
this fact in framing secondary courses. 

Realising the difficulty of finding 
suitable employment for their pupils, 
and sensitive about the accusation 
that they aim at producing “ black- 
coated workers ”’ only, the Headmasters 
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have considered the possibility of 
finding openings in industry. In 1924 
the Council of the Headmasters’ 
Association sent a deputation to the 
Federation of British Industries on 
the matter. The deputation was told 
quite plainly that manufacturers, and 
particularly engineers, made a regular 
practice of taking boys at fourteen: 
they had very little opportunity to 
offer to the boy who remained at school 
long enough to take the First School 
Examination, and still less to the boy 
who passed a Higher School Examina- 
tion. There is little prospect that 
manufacturers will be able to alter 
their practice in this respect. Obviously, 
therefore, with our present lack of 
co-ordination between our educational 
and industrial systems, a boy deprives 
himself of many chances of employ- 
ment by staying at school beyond 
fourteen. 

There can be little doubt that this 
aa aspect of the educational 
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problem will attract much official 
attention in the near future. There 
is even a chance that the issue may 
not be unduly obscured by political 
controversy, for leading politicians of 
both sides agree in their diagnosis. 
The President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Lord Eustace Percy, has recently 
told a meeting that the desire of the 
working man to-day is to use the 
school to get his son into some black- 
coated job and to keep him away from 
skilled manuallabour. This he regarded 
as a most extraordinary mistake. We 
should never get any real success until 
we re-created the pride of skilled 
manual work. In another speech he 
said that the danger of the secondary 
school system was that, when we should 
be using these schools for training 
leaders for all the professions and 
industries and businesses, we are in 
fact using them to train the subor- 
dinates in a few ‘‘respectable ” 
industries. Such remarks might pass 
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with many people for an expression of 
reactionary Toryism, if their attention 
were not called to the fact that Mr. 
Philip Snowden has recently written 
to the same effect in a Sunday news- 
paper — “‘A scholastic education is 
apt to make a youth despise useful 
mechanical work. The products of 
our secondary schools and universities 
are crowding the black-coated pro- 
fessions and occupations. Education 
is a failure unless it inculcates the idea 
that all useful work is honourable, and 
that the working engineer, or carpenter, 
or weaver is a more useful member of 
society than a ‘commission agent’. 
Society needs men and women with the 
highest scholastic attainments. But 
the number of such will always be small. 
The main part of the education problem 
is to fit the average person for the 
work of the average person.” The 
practical urgency of these views is 
indicated by the fact that the President 
of the Board of Education and the 
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Minister of Labour have now jointly 
appointed a committee to inquire into 
the public system of education in 
relation to the requirements of trade 
and industry. 

Idealists of a certain sort, however, 
will brush aside the sordid controversy 
about commercial values and will put 
up a hard fight for the principle of a 
Liberal Education, —an All-round 
Training that will provide an Outfit 
for Life. They willcontinue to maintain 
that the traditional modicum of the 
classics, mathematics, science, and the 
modern tongues, provides the best 
training for a lad, whether he is to 
become aclerk, an engineer, a company- 
promoter, or a pork-butcher. They 
will recoil in horror from the mere 
mention of ‘‘ vocational training.” 

But this “ liberal education ”’ theory 
involves several fallacies,—fallacies 
which are now being perceived in many 
quarters, and which will be completely 
exposed in the next few years. In the 
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first place, an education completely 
divorced from the requirements of a 
vocation is a luxury appropriate only 
to a leisured class, or a class free from 
economic pressure: it is, in fact, a 
legacy from the independent families 
of the upper classes or the well-to-do 
middle classes who sent their children 
to the public schools and the old 
grammar schools, knowing that the 
question of bread and butter was not 
an urgent one. Now, in the changed 
conditions of the twentieth century, 
we still complacently take boys from 
working-class homes, give them a 
“liberal”? education until they are 
sixteen or eighteen, and then turn 
many of them adrift to become clerks 
or grocers’ assistants, laying the flatter- 
ing unction to our soul, as we say 
farewell, that they will add their 
figures or cut their rashers all the 
better for having tasted the sweets of 
poetry or wrestled with the problems 
of geometry. Of course, some of the 
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boys concerned may find their true 
niche in clerking or in the grocery 
line; in which case their intellectual 
ability is such that training in the more 
abstruse mathematical or linguistic 
processes has been wasted on them. 
But if we give a boy of ability in any 
direction a prolonged education and 
then fail to find him a position in life 
which gives scope for his ability, we 
are surely conferring on him a very 
doubtful blessing. The major portion 
of his time after his leaving school wil 
be spent in earning a livelihood; and 
the way in which he spends that time 
will have an enormous effect on his 
happiness. The frustrated and dis- 
gruntled man of culture is socially 
objectionable and politically danger- 
ous, The dictum that education should 
teach a man how to use his leisure 
is one of those half-truths whose 
easy acceptance is so dangerous; in 
the future we shall have to learn the 
complementary half-truth that educa- 
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tion must fit the individual for his 
life’s work. 

The exponents of the “liberal 
education ’’ theory are usually those 
who are most urgent in pleading that 
the aim of the school should be the 
formation of character. They maintain 
that the pupil’s personality can be 
developed and modified by _ the 
influences brought to bear on him in 
the school environment. Holding such 
views, they cannot ignore the need for 
providing a suitable career for the 
pupil after he leaves school. The 
process of forming his character does 
not cease as soon as he enters business ; 
on the contrary, the nature of his 
occupation —its suitability or un- 
suitability to his temperament—will 
profoundly influence him for good or 
for evil. The school cannot, therefore, 
ignore the duty imposed on it of 
guiding its pupils as far as possible into 
the vocations for which they are 
naturally fitted. 
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The theoretical considerations just 
mentioned are reinforced by others of 
the most practical importance. For 
Great Britain, and indeed for the 
whole of Europe, the economic struggle 
during the next few years will be most 
intense. Conditions will be such that 
this country, in particular, will have 
to make the most of its human as well 
as its material resources. It will not 
be able to afford the wastage of human 
ability either through failure to find 
out and cultivate the best brains or 
through neglect to fit the man to the 
job. It will be forced to adopt a system 
of training which will provide an 
education at once liberal and adapted 
to economic needs. And it will be use- 
less for the more narrow idealist to 
bewail the intrusion of economics into 
the domain of education. After all, 
literature, the arts, and the study of 
pure science flourish only so long as 
economic conditions permit. Just as 
the man who is constantly toiling for 
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bread is debarred from purely cultural 
pursuits, so the nation whose economic 
position is unsound can spare its 
children neither the money nor the 
time for any education beyond the 
most elementary. 

Nor is there any real antagonism 
between the claims of culture and 
those of economics. The State which 
seeks economic health must demand 
that each citizen shall do his best work 
He will do his best work in the vocation 
for which he has a natural aptitude. 
The business of the school is to dis- 
cover and foster natural aptitudes. 
The business of the State as an economic 
entity is to contrive by all possible 
means to guide its children into suitable 
vocations. In a state with a proper 
economic organisation there must, 
therefore, of necessity be a vital 
connection between a child’s school- 
training and his future career. 

But this statement of the essential 
relationship between aptitudes, educa- 
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tion, and vocation does not mean that 
schools should become merely training- 
establishments to act as feeders to 
particular professions or industries: 
it does not mean that the schoolmaster 
or a government official should examine 
every pupil at the age of twelve or 
fourteen and decide that he must be 
an engineer or a draper’s assistant and 
proceed to train him for that purpose 
and draft him into a post in due course. 
It does mean, however, that the boy, 
for instance, who wants to use his 
hands, and may eventually become an 
engineer, should not be given a bookish 
education which takes little or no 
account of his abilities and interests ; 
it does mean that such a boy should 
pass through a course of instruction 
which will at once give scope for his 
native powers and through them 
develop his whole mentality ; it does 
mean, also, that the school and the 
State should not dismiss that boy at 
a given age and allow him to drift 
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into a clerkship merely because of some 
accidental financial considerations or 
because conditions of entrance to the 
engineering trade clash with academic 
arrangements. In short, it means that 
the school-system should be adapted 
to the boy and not the boy to the 
system, and, further, that education 
authorities should regard it as part 
of their function to guide into proper 
channels *he special abilities which 
the teachers have reared. 

Presented in this way, the case for 
some sort of correlation bet ween educa- 
tion and vocation should convince 
even those obstinate opponents of 
‘ vocational training ’’ who are apt to 
see in such a proposal nothing but a 
device of the devil (in the guise of the 
Federation of British Industries) for 
the more efficient production of “‘ wage- 
slaves.”” As ever increasing numbers 
of boys and girls pass into places of 
higher education, teachers are realising 
more and more the need for reform on 
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the lines indicated. They see the 
waste of effort involved in passing 
boys and girls wholesale through a 
system which takes little account of 
individual differences or even of broad 
differences of type. They see that for 
many children a ‘liberal education ” 
is not necessarily one which follows 
the traditional academic curriculum, 
but rather one which suits itself to 
individual needs and which seeks to 
develop the pupil’s powers by setting 
him to do what he can do, instead of 
forcing him to try to do what he can 
never do with success. 
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Future Developments 


From the considerations adduced 
and the trend of opinion indicated in 
the previous chapter, we are able to 
give a reasonable forecast of practical 
developments in the next few years. 
In general terms we may say that our 
educational system will be made 
purposive where it is now haphazard, 
and that it will be brought into 
definite connection with the economic 
life of the country. Education will be 
regarded as a preparation for livelihood 
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as well as for life,—as a training for 
working citizens rather than for a 
leisured class. Further, the waste of 
human effort will be avoided as far as 
possible by constantly observing the 
individual child and guiding him along 
lines which offer him the best chance 
of intellectual progress,and which give 
the best opportunities for a career in 
life. This, of course, implies that the 
types of instruction available will be 
much more numerous and varied than 
they are at present. No pupil whose 
schooling is provided wholly or partly 
at public expense will be allowed to 
proceed to courses for which, in the 
opinion of the competent authority, 
he is unfitted, though no obstacles will 
be placed in the way of a transfer from 
one course to another if circumstances 
warrant it. The individual capacity 
of the pupil will be made the starting- 
point for the teacher : the heresy which 
gives our present svstem the character 
of a Chicago canned-meat factory will 
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be abandoned. As a corrolary we 
shall give less exclusive reverence to 
purely bookish attainments and we 
shall realise that training in craftsman- 
ship may be as productive to one 
individual, and hence to the State, as 
training in the differential calculus is 
to another. 

We may assume that in the not too 
remote future every child of the 
required mental capacity will receive 
education to the age of sixteen at 
least. Of course, financial stringency 
will delay progress for some years. 
When the necessary school-accommoda- 
tion is available every pupil in an 
institution under public control will 
be tested at a suitable age, probably 
at eleven plus. The results of the 
carefully devised examination will be 
collated with the report of his teachers 
and it will be decided whether he is fit 
to be given further instruction of a 
secondary character, and, if so, what 
form of training will suit his special 
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needs. Methods of examination will 
be so far improved that few serious 
mistakes will be made in assessing the 
capacity of pupils. In any case, this 
regular test will not be regarded as 
final and irrevocable ; the boy or girl 
who at a later age gives evidence of 
the need for a revised judgment will 
receive special treatment. 

Pupils of the required standard will 
be drafted into the secondary schools 
at eleven plus. Those who remain in 
the primary schools until fourteen will 
be of roughly two grades ; those whose 
ability fits them for work of some skill 
in trades or in the humbler ranks of 
business, and those of very low intelli- 
gence who are naturally destined for 
unskilled occupations. The former 
will pass from the elementary schools 
into some form of vocational training ; 
the latter will go straight into industry 
and will receive no further teaching 
other than what may be given in some 
kind of continuation class. 
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Thus the principle of excluding 
all children of low mentality from sec- 
ondary education in institutions under 
public control will be definitely accepted. 
This step will not be taken, of course, 
without much opposition. Political 
irrelevancies will come into play as 
soon as it is suggested. The cry will 
go up that, whereas the rich child, no 
matter what his capacity, will continue 
to be given a public school education, 
the poor child of the same mental 
capacity will be deprived of such an 
indulgence. Of course, the children 
of the two classes will not receive equal 
treatment. But so long as the State 
allows the existence of schools which it 
does not contro], so long as it allows 
parents to contract out of the educa- 
tional system, it will not be able to 
prevent wealthy people from spending 
their money on their brainless children, 
if they choose to do so. Clearly, how- 
ever, if the State provides a costly 
system of free, or largely free, education, 
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it will have the right to exercise its 
power of excluding from some or all 
of the benefits of that system, children 
(of whatever social position) who will 
not profit by it. Moreover, by requiring 
the same standard of ability from both 
scholarship-holders and fee-payers the 
authorities will remove the present 
iniquity by which, owing to insufficient 
free places, able children of poor parents 
are debarred from secondary schools 
while incompetent children of parents 
who can afford to pay a fraction of the 
cost secure admission. 

Another objection likely to be put 
forward is that geniuses who blossom 
late will be lost to the world, if such 
drastic methods of exclusion are 
adopted. - It is urged that the 
potentiality of a boy or girl cannot 
always be finally determined at the 
age of fourteen. This may be true ; 
but it is also true that in at least 
ninety-nine per cent. of cases a com- 
petent teacher who has observed a 
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child for some years can gauge his 
capacity sufficiently accurately at that 
age; and, in any case, the child has 
by that time been given the tools of 
learning in the ability to read and write. 
Moreover, your genius frequently does 
not take kindly to academic routine, 
and not seldom he looks with amused 
contempt at the efforts of the mediocre 
pedagogue to keep him in _ the 
recognised paths of learning. The 
biographers have been at pains to 
establish the fact that Shakespeare 
attended the Grammar School at 
Stratford. But we cannot doubt that 
‘““ Hamlet ’’ would have been written 
even if Shakespeare had never suffered 
the ferule and the Latin grammar of 
the Stratford dominie. The knowledge 
of people and places which Dickens 
picked up while running the streets was 
of more service to him as a novelist 
than anything he might have learned 
under the eye of a master who should 
have tried, with doubtful ‘success, to 
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instil into him a proper respect for 
history and a right appreciation of 
poetry. In fact, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether any child of latent 
genius, or even talent, will be blighted 
for ever through failure to receive the 
blessings of the academic course. 

To come to details of the various 
types of schools in the future. With 
regard to secondary education, we may 
anticipate that to meet varied needs 
three different courses will be provided. 
A curriculum of roughly the same type 
as the present will be retained for those 
boys and girls of the highest grades of 
intelligence ; that is to say, those who 
have the ability to proceed to university 
studies and who, in favourable circum- 
stances, intend to do so. This 
curriculum will, however, be relieved 
of some of the subjects which at present 
overcrowd it through the attempt to 
provide an “omnibus” course by 
grafting the various ‘‘ modern ”’ studies 
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on the old classical and mathematical 
courses. 

Side by side with instruction of this 
type there will be at least two other 
types provided for pupils who can 
profit by full-time higher training 
until the age of sixteen or beyond. One 
course will be of a definitely practical 
character designed for the needs of 
those who are fitted to occupy leading 
positions in industry. Handwork will 
form a prominent feature, and a broad 
technical training will be given on 
cultural lines. The work will not be 
directly vocational in intention, nor 
will book-learning of the usual kind be 
entirely neglected: the object will be 
to provide a training of the greatest 
educational value for students of a 
certain type. The syllabus will be 
determined to some extent by the 
nature of local industries. In the big 
towns it will be a fairly simple matter 
to relate the technical teaching to the 
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dominant manufacturing processes 
carried on in the area. In country 
districts it will be the business of these 
courses to foster that interest in rural 
industries which is at present so 
disastrously lacking. Already a certain 
number of secondary schools in the 
country are making a definite attempt 
to organise their teaching on lines 
intended to be of the greatest value 
to those pupils who intend to take up 
occupations connected with agriculture 
or horticulture. The fact that more 
has not been done in this direction is 
explained in a significant sentence in a 
pamphlet issued by the Board of 
Education on the subject.—“ Hitherto 
the majority of parents have un- 
fortunately been inclined to regard 
entry into commerce or into some 
clerical occupation as the only fitting 
sequel to a secondary school training, 
and there has been, therefore, little or 
no demand on their part that the 
education given to their children in 
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the secondary school should be related 
to rural life and needs.’ As a pre- 
liminary to the successful establishment 
of secondary schools with a technical 
bias it will thus be necessary to 
convince parents that suitable careers 
exist for their children in industry. 
Such schools must be recognised as 
the normal stepping-stones to the 
higher industrial positions, cither 
directly or by way of the Technical 
or Agricultural College of university 
rank. 

A third course will be designed for 
pupils who are likely to benefit from 
continued education after fourteen, but 
who are not suited to the purely 
academic studies and have no marked 
practical bent: they are probably 
destined for the fairly skilled com- 
mercial posts. The work in this course 
will be largely of a concrete character 
and will be definitely connected with 
economic life ; but again it will not be 
directly vocational. The syllabus will 
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consist in the main of what are known 
as the “ordinary school subjects ”’ ; 
but the pupils will concentrate on 
fewer subjects than is customary at 
present, and emphasis will be laid on 
those aspects which are most within 
the grasp of boys and girls who lack 
any great interest in ideas as such. 

Pupils will be drafted into one or 
other of the various courses not 
primarily because they intend to enter 
this or that profession or business 
(though this might be given due con- 
sideration at the wish of the parent), 
but because their previous school- 
history will have shown that their 
all-round development can be _ best 
assured in one of these courses rather 
than in the others. 

Will pupils following the various 
curricula remain side by side in the same 
school, or will they be separated into 
different institutions ? It is possible 
that in London and the larger towns 
separate technical and commercial 
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schools of secondary grade will be 
created to work side by side with the 
secondary schools of the present type. 
The anomalous Central Schools of 
to-day can scarcely remain a permanent 
feature of our system: they might well 
be converted into schools of fully 
secondary character with either a 
commercial or a technical bias. In 
the smaller areas which can support 
only a single institution for higher 
training the varied courses will be 
pursued in the same building. Such an 
arrangement will, no doubt, present 
difficulties in organisation, but it will 
have a considerable advantage in the 
fact that free transfer of pupils from 
one course to another will be possible. 

What of the pupils who are judged 
unfit for education of a secondary type ? 
Those who are likely to profit by some 
sort of further teaching will not be 
dismissed at the age of fourteen to the 
workshop or the office ; but it will be 
recognised that their interests can be 
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best served by giving them training 
of a frankly vocational character. To 
meet the needs of those who propose 
to enter trades there will be organised 
large numbers of trade schools in 
conjunction with local industries. 
Here, for two years or more, students 
will be prepared for a definite occupa- 
tion, and will remain under cultural 
and disciplinary influences. Junior 
Technical Schools of this nature have 
already been firmly established during 
the last thirty years, and in London 
trade-classes exist for silversmithing, 
book-production, furnishing,  dress- 
making, tailoring, engineering, and so 
on. At present, however, half the 
total number of Junior Techni- 
cal School places provided by the 
county boroughs throughout the country 
are in London: we may look forward 
to a wide extension of technical school 
facilities in the other industrial areas 
during the next few years. 

The effective organisation of trade- 
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schools will entail a solution of the 
problem of apprenticeship. The 
apprenticeship-system has long been 
obsolete : it is condemned education- 
ally because it involves the transference 
of the pupil from the school to the 
workshop at too early an age, and it 
is ineffective industrially because under 
modern factory-conditions there is no 
certainty that the apprentice will even 
receive proper technical training. The 
system is already dead in many trades, 
and in others it is kept alive only to 
enable the trade unions to limit the 
number of entrants into the industry. 
It cannot be long, however, before 
common needs force education and 
industry into some sort of concordat. 
The industrial firms need skilled work- 
ers ; the educationists want those skilled 
workers to be trained in such a way that 
they may derive educational benefit 
from their technical pursuits. To meet 
the difficulty there are two obvious 
possibilities. The whole apprentice- 
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system might be abolished, and the 
training of skilled workers might be 
carried out entirely in technical schools 
organised on the lines of the écoles 
professtonelles of France, which resemble 
factories in their equipment and which 
turn out fully-trained workers after a 
three years’ course. If, on the other 
hand, the rule of apprenticeship is 
retained, it should be possible to sub- 
stitute education in Junior Technical 
Schools for the first two years of 
apprenticeship. Steps of this kind have 
already been taken in London, where it 
is usual for young workers to have their 
apprenticeship shortened by a period 
corresponding to their training in a 
trade school. But, of course, further 
advances mm this direction can be taken 
only with the co-operation of the trade 
unions concerned. This may cause 
difficulty. Somewhat strangely, the 
educational spokesmen of the trade 
unions seem so much concerned about 
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securing a university education for 
the sons of the “ workers ’’ that they 
have little interest in the matter of 
craft-instruction. But perhaps this 
attitude of the trade union leaders is 
no more strange than that of the 
employers who talk loudly of the need 
for increased efficiency if British manu- 
facturers are to compete in the markets 
of the world, and yet do little or nothing 
to ensure that their young workers 
shall be given adequate training for 
the work they are to perform. 

But we have still to consider the 
future of boys and girls of low mentality 
who, on leaving the primary school, 
will normally enter unskilled or semi- 
skilled occupations, and who are not 
likely to profit by full-time vocational 
training. It is these who present the 
most difficult problem to the education- 
ist. It is hard to find the right way of 
approach to such children even under 
school-conditions ; it is far harder to 
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exert effective teaching-influence over 
them when they have been freed from 
disciplinary restraints. Yet it is im- 
perative for the health of the community 
that young workers of this type should 
not be allowed to pass entirely out of 
educational control as soon as they 
leave the elementary school. For them, 
it would seem, the aid of Mr. Fisher’s 
Act will once more have to be invoked, 
and compulsory Continuation Schools 
will be established. At these classes 
the object will be not so much to teach 
the students any specific subjects as 
to keep them under disciplinary 
influences and to develop in them the 
sense of personal and civic responsibility 
The short experience gained from the 
few continuation schools established 
immediately after 1918 made it clear 
that giving much purely cultural teach- 
ing to workers of low type in unskilled 
jobs, however desirable, is actually 
impracticable. Nor is it generally 
possible to give much direct vocational 
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instruction. Physical training and 
handwork must be made important 
parts of the courses, and good work 
can be done through the formation of 
students’ clubs. In fact, those who 
have charge of Continuation classes will 
have to regard themselves less as 
teachers than as welfare-workers. 
The scheme of development which 
has been mapped out clearly demands 
the creation of a link between education 
and industry such as does not at 
present exist. Boys and girls who, 
through lack of initiative or of any 
special predilection, have not found for 
themselves suitable employment by 
the time they are due to leave school 
will not be allowed to drift into the first 
blind-alley occupation that presents 
itself. The education authorities will 
have made full surveys of local in- 
dustrial and business requirements and 
will thus be able to indicate suitable 
openings. Moreover, account will be 
taken of the applicant’s special abilities 
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in recommending any particular post 
to him. The question of vocational 
guidance has for some years attracted 
a good deal of attention in America, 
and a considerable amount of work has 
been done in this direction. In this 
country, many local educational 
authorities (in particular, the London 
boroughs) are attempting to carry out 
schemes of juvenile vocational guidance 
through the After-Care Committees 
and the Juvenile Advisory Committee 
of the Employment Bureaux. In 
London, too, the Headmasters of the 
Secondary Schools have formed an 
Employment Committee which puts 
pupils in touch with firms who have 
vacancies. 

More important in this connection 
is the investigation recently carried 
out by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board in conjunction with the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
Under the direction of Dr Cyril Burt 
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a careful study was made of all the 
children (to the number of a hundred) 
due to leave three selected London 
schools within a period of twelve months. 
All data obtainable from the schools 
were collected, the children were sub- 
jected to mental tests, the homes were 
visited, and each child was personally 
interviewed. In the light of the 
evidence thus obtained specific voca- 
tional recommendations were made. 
After an interval of two years the 
investigators again interviewed the 
children in their homes in order to test 
the results of the recommendations. 
It appeared that the children who had 
entered the industries suggested to 
them had proved more efficient than 
their fellows, and over 80 per cent. of 
them declared that they were satisfied 
with their position and prospects. On 
the other hand, of those who obtained 
employment different from the kind 
recommended, less than 40 per cent. 
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were satisfied. The value of this ex- 
periment is, of course, limited by the 
smallness of its scale, but the results 
are certainly encouraging. One point 
that has been made clear is the need for 
full information as to the requirements 
of the various trades. 

Such efforts at linking the schools with 
the office and the workshop are at 
present tentative and sporadic; but 
they are significant of future develop- 
ments,—developments which will be 
hastened by the growing determination 
during these years of trade depression 
to prevent the waste and deterioration 
of our youths, so far as it can be 
prevented by better organisation. There 
can be little doubt that within the next 
few years we shall be forced, if not by 
practical wisdom, at least by economic 
necessity, into creating a universal 
scheme which shall relieve the employers 
of the need for haphazard advertisement 
in recruiting their junior staffs, and 
which shall ensure that everything 
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possible is done to facilitate the entry 
of a youth into that particular job in 
which he can do work of most value to 
himself and to the community. 
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IV 
THE UNIVERSITIES 


The Academic Mind of To-day and 
To-morrow. 


“Tis not a melancholy utinam of my own, but 
the desires of better heads, that there were a gen- 
eral synod—not to unite the incompatible differ- 
ence of religion, but,—for the benefit of learning, 
to reduce it, as it lay at first, in a few and solid 
authors ; and to condemn to the fire those swarms 
and millions of rhapsodies, begotten only to dis- 
tract and abuse the weaker judgements of scholars, 
and to maintain the trade and mystery of typo- 
graphers.’—Siv Thomas Browne. 


It will be observed that our survey 
of probable future developments in the 
lower branches of education is hopeful. 
There are good reasons for optimism : 
the trend of opinion which will mould 
the schools of the future is already 
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clearly in evidence; our obvious 
defects to-day are defects of organisa- 
tion, and these can be remedied by any 
capable administrator; the seeds of 
the growths we have foreseen have 
already been planted; and, finally, 
economic exigencies will provide the 
drive necessary to overcome the 
dilatoriness inseparable from public 
activity. But we must confess that we 
are much concerned about the 
universities. There are tendencies in 
university life to-day that give ample 
cause for misgiving,—the more so 
because they spring rather from vital 
weaknesses reflecting the intellectual 
vices of our age than from defective 
methods and organisation. 

Not that our universities do not 
show very obvious defects in method 
and organisation. (We are considering 
now especially the new universities. 
Just as in our survey of secondary 
education we made no reference to the 
public schools, which have their own 
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tradition, and which will remain out- 
side a state-system, so we may now 
leave out of account Oxford and 
Cambridge, which have their own 
teaching-methods and which again are 
not likely to be amenable to state- 
interference. Moreover, the inevitable 
extension of higher education will be 
seen in the creation of more universities 
of the new type, as well as in the 
enlargement of those already in exist- 
ence, and thus Oxford and Cambridge 
are likely to turn out an ever-diminish- 
ing proportion of the total number of 
graduates in this country). Criticism 
may well be levelled at the insufficient 
importance attached to social life in 
the modern universities. It is much 
too easy for young men and women to 
attend courses of lectures for three 
years or so and amass a certain quantity 
of information on given subjects with- 
out coming in contact with any 
intellectual influences outside the class 
room. This danger is, of course, 
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inevitable when the students are not 
resident in a college. A remedy is 
being provided to some extent by the 
erection of hostels, and much more 
may be done in this direction; but 
there is still a difficulty arising from the 
fairly large proportion of students 
who live at home in the university- 
town. As part of the same problem 
must be mentioned the insufficient 
attention given to games. This is due 
not merely to the frequent absence of 
adequate playing-fields, which might 
be remedied, but to the fact that 
college lectures take place during the 
whole of the day and are so arranged 
that no considerable body of students 
is free for the whole of more than one 
afternoon a week. In other words, 
college work is organised solely with a 
view to academic requirements. 

And then there is the teaching by 
means of lectures. As a method this 
was rendered obsolete as soon as books 
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were rapidly and cheaply printed, and 
yet, whereas Oxford and Cambridge 
have long pursued a more excellent 
way, the new universities have strangely 
revived and perpetuated the mediaeval 
practice. A  century-and-a-half ago 
Dr. Johnson was emphatic about the 
futility of lectures. (‘‘ People have 
nowadays got a strange opinion that 
everything should be taught by lectures. 
Now, I cannot see that lectures can do 
so much good as reading the books 
from which the lectures are taken. 
I know nothing that can be best taught 
by lectures, except where experiments 
are to be shewn. You may teach 
chymistry by lectures. You might 
teach making of shoes by lectures ! ’’). 
It is delightful to imagine his remarks 
if he could walk through a modern 
college and see dozens of lecturers each 
droning from his rostrum,—in these 
days when library shelves and pub- 
lishers’ store-rooms are stuffed. with 
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reliable text-books on every conceivable 
subject. Surely no system of teaching 
can have ever been devised with so 
little regard for ordinary efficiency. 
Batches of students are set to take 
imperfect notes of a probably im- 
prefectly delivered lecture by a man who 
has either taken his material from 
books that they ought to read them- 
selves, or is dictating what is really an 
original text-book, which obviously, 
in the interests of economy in time and 
labour, to say nothing of accuracy, 
ought to be printed. It is to be feared 
that under present arrangements a 
college lecturer fulfils the whole of the 
duties officially required of him if he 
thus turns himself into a gramophone for 
so many hours per week. If university- 
teaching meant no more than this, and 
if the lecture were its only channel, we 
should feel bound to urge that the 
present wasteful duplication of lectures 
in various university-centres should be 
avoided by enlisting the aid of wireless, 
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and that standard lectures should be 
broadcast to students throughout the 
kingdom in their own homes. 

The educational efficacy of the 
universities of this and other countries 
is being weakened, however, by a more 
insidious disease,—a disease of which 
the defective teaching-methods and the 
excessive absorption in purely academic 
pursuits are merely outward symptoms. 
The intellectual and moral malady of 
this present age has infected our seats 
of learning so that they appear to be 
abandoning the ideal of a liberal 
education and to be substituting the 
narrow aim of the acquisition of 
specialised knowledge. The modern 
university must be a centre of research : 
the danger is that it will neglect to be 
also a centre of education. 

Research is the intellectual idol 
of our time. The fiery zeal for 
discovery which animates us resembles 
that which was abroad five centuries 
ago in Europe. Indeed, we of to-day 
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are borne along by the second wave of 
the great tide of the Renaissance. The 
great awakening of the human spirit, 
due, in part, to the re-discovery of 
ancient literature and art, urged men 
to the passionate pursuit of truth and 
beauty. Research and creative activity 
went hand in hand. The inspiration 
which produced the great scholars, 
painters, and architects lasted for a 
season. Then the vital energy was 
dissipated: scholarship degenerated 
into gerund-grinding, literature into 
stylistic display, and art into lifeless 
imitation. But meanwhile the newly- 
liberated spirit of enquiry was turning 
from the past and seeking fresh objects 
of study in natural phenomena. Slowly 
and tentatively, at first, the human 
intellect explored the fringes of those 
vast fields of knowledge which had 
lain almost untouched since the time of 
the Greeks. Then, in the last century, 
the scattered sparks suddenly flamed 
into a great outburst of scientific dis- 
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covery, and the western mind was 
amazed by the undreamed-of treasures 
spread before it. Here was a second 
Renaissance, the child of the first and 
informed with the same spirit of divine 
curiosity, but working in a new 
direction. The prime object of the 
nineteenth century investigator was to 
accumulate observed facts about the 
material universe, to find theories to 
interpret those facts, and perhaps 
ultimately to lay bare the innermost 
secrets of Nature. More and more 
wonders were discovered; and each 
new wonder pointed the road to fresh 
territories awaiting the pioneer. There 
must be formed a great army of ex- 
plorers. The recruitment and the train- 
ing of this army was naturally carried 
on in the universities. The aims and 
methods of science acquired enormous 
prestige. The spirit of research per- 
vaded every department of academic 
activity. 

In the reorganised universities of 
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nineteenth-century Germany, the new 
spirit found its most complete ex- 
pression. The professor was given a 
two-fold function: he was to teach, 
and also to advance his particular study 
or science. To-day teaching is often 
made subordinate to research. A char- 
acteristic product of the German 
academic system is the “seminar ”’, 
which is for the student of humanistic 
learning what the laboratory is to the 
scientist : in the seminar the student 
is given training in methods of original 
investigation. The course of study is 
highly specialised and leads to the 
degree of ‘‘ doctor of philosophy ”’, for 
which he must present a dissertation 
contributing to the advance of know- 
ledge. ‘The close association of 
American ‘students with Germany has 
led to the importation of German 
university methods and ideals into the 
United States. In England, too, there 
has been an ever-increasing tendency 
to approximate our standards to those 
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of Germany. The Honours courses, at 
any rate at the new universities, become 
increasingly specialised, and more and 
more insistence is being laid on the 
necessity for original research as the 
crown of an academic career. 

Thus the universities are living in an 
intellectual atmosphere manufactured 
by the scientists. The great craving 
is for knowledge,—knowledge of natural 
processes, and knowledge of man’s past 
history. This craving manifests itself 
at every turn. Apart from the labours 
of scientists, historians, and archaeolo- 
gists in what Johnson calls the “ acade- 
mic bowers,” we read daily of search- 
parties (many of whom are organised 
by European or American universities) 
proceeding to the ends of the earth, 
—this one bringing to light the treasures 
of Egyptian royal tombs, another 
revealing a hitherto unknown civilisa- 
tion of the ancient world, a third finding 
dinosaur’s eggs, a fourth studying the 
characteristics and the history of a 
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savage tribe. A leading newspaper 
recently informed us proudly that no 
fewer than two hundred exploring 
parties are setting out this year on 
various quests—more than ever before 
in the history of the world. The interest 
in these efforts is not confined to the 
few. Accounts of marvellous dis- 
coveries and inventions bring romance 
to the millions in our industrial civilisa- 
tion. The popular press knows the 
appeal of big headlines over an article 
giving a highly coloured account of the 
latest results of research; and the 
bookstalls are crowded with magazines 
devoted to the Wonders of Science and 
giving the City clerk and typist, hungry 
for knowledge, an Illustrated Outline 
of this,- that, or the other field of 
information. 

Whither is this enthusiasm for know- 
ledge leading us? What benefits will 
accrue to the individual or to society 
when, with untold labour, we have 
learned a fraction more about the 
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history of man or penetrated a few 
steps further into the illimitable arcana 
of nature ? These are questions which 
those engaged in investigation and 
those whose delight is to hear some new 
thing alike hardly pause to ask. It is 
assumed that all knowledge of fact is 
valuable, and therefore is to be pursued 
for its own sake. To many this will 
seem a self-evident proposition. Such 
people may be reminded that curiosity 
about the material world has not 
always been a characteristic of the 
western nations. For many centuries 
man was not in the least interested to 
know whether the earth went round 
the sun or the sun round the earth: he 
was content to take on trust the evi- 
dence of his senses. It iseven a matter 
for debate whether the sum of human 
happiness has been increased by the 
knowledge that has come from Galileo's 
labours. It is a perennial human 
weakness to pursue one aim to the 
unreasonable exclusion of others, to 
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mistake the means for the end. The 
great humanists were so possessed by 
ideals which they found in the antique 
world that they sought to achieve them 
even at the expense of personal and 
social morality ; their successors mis- 
took the husk for the kernel and 
allowed pedantry to displace scholar- 
ship. We of this age are being diverted 
from other aims and allowing our 
intellectual life to be narrowed by an 
unreasoning zeal for research. We are 
influenced too much by the delusion 
that the making of “ a contribution to 
knowledge ”’ is the beginning of wisdom. 

Will the universities rid themselves 
of the incubus of research, or at least 
relegate it to a separate department so 
that the main efforts of the professors 
and lecturers may be concentrated on 
other matters ? On the answer to this 
question the future of the universities 
depends. It must be decided whether 
the primary business of the university 
teacher is to teach or to carry on the 
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investigations in which he is privately 
interested ; whether the business of the 
student is to become educated or to 
become a specialist ; whether, in short, 
there is any necessary relationship 
between the two branches of university 
activity,—research and education. At 
present there is little indication of how 
these problems will be settled: as yet 
they are scarcely mentioned in academic 
circles in this country. Criticism of 
university methods and ideals is heard 
among people who have left pro- 
fessorial tutelage, and book-reviewers 
are occasionally entertaining at the 
expense of typical products of the 
academic mind ; but for the most part 
the standards of the dons are taken for 
granted. The late Sir Walter Raleigh, 
it is true, did not conceal his antipathy 
to the “ serious business of scholarship’, 
but his brother professors must have 
considered him a sad dog. 

While English universities give no 
sign of interest in fundamental problems 
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affecting their well-being, a ray of hope 
comes from America. In the recent 
annual report of Columbia University, 
the president, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, speaking with all the authority 
of his distinguished position, faces 
critical issues with a frankness that is 
possible, perhaps, only in America. 
He is concerned about the dearth of 
great minds in spite of the spread of 
educational facilities, and he asks 
whether the universities have not 
destroyed the ideal of a liberal educa- 
tion, and with it the liberally educated 
man himself, through allowing the 
choice of less valuable subjects and 
laying too much stress on early special- 
isation. In spite of the efforts of two 
generations to make science an instru- 
ment of education, and in spite of the 
inherent excellence of the scientific 
method, he has grave doubts about the 
results. He finds the cause of his 
dissatisfaction in the methods and aims 
of the teachers of the sciences. “‘ If 
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these subjects are to be presented only 
for the purpose of training specialists, 
and if the methods to be followed are 
those that, while appropriate for 
investigation, have no relation whatever 
to interpretation, then it may wéll be 
that in another generation general 
interest in the natural and experimental 
sciences and general knowledge of their 
meaning and significance will have 
greatly declined. .. . The example of 
the ancient classics ought to suffice. 
They were killed largely by those who 
taught them.’”’ On the subject of 
research Dr. Butler is equally out- 
spoken. ‘The word research,’ he 
says, ‘“has come to be something like 
the blessed word Mesopotamia. It is 
used to reduce everyone to silence, 
acquiescence, and approbation. The 
fact of the matter is that something 
between seventy-five per cent. and 
ninety per cent. of what is called 
research in the various universities 
and institutes of the land is not 
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properly research at all, but simply 
the re-arrangement or re-classification 
of existing data oor well-known 
phenomena.” He reminds his readers 
that “‘an original investigation may, 
and usually does, add a good deal to 
the knowledge of the individual in- 
vestigator without adding anything to 
the knowledge of the human race.”’ 
Dr. Butler attacks the principles on 
which present-day science-teaching in 
the universities is carried out : such an 
indictment applies with equal, if not 
with greater force, to the teaching of 
the humanities, into which scientific 
methods have intruded themselves with 
disastrous results. It is natural that 
the historian of to-day should adopt 
the character of the scientific investiga- 
tor; but surely something is wrong 
when university and other presses issue 
volume after volume of historical study 
of a kind which, judged by any of the 
wider canons, can have no conceivable 
value. Too often the specialists forget 
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that the many intriguing little puzzles 
that they try to solve are intriguing 
little puzzles and nothing more. The 
researcher in the natural sciences can 
always plead that his discoveries, how- 
ever insignificant at the moment, may 
take on great importance in connection 
with work in other fields. The re- 
searcher in history can hardly put 
forward the same plea. The scientific 
or pseudo-scientific spirit applied to 
history has tended to destroy the sense 
of values. 

Literature at the universities is in 
even a worse plight. The scientific 
historical method applied in this field 
is steadily devitalising literary study. 
Criticism and enjoyment of the great 
masters have to give place to the study 
of tendencies and influences, of historical 
minutiae and bibliographical irrele- 
vancies. The academic mind ap- 
parently fails to see any incongruity 
in the eagerness and seriousness with 
which learned societies recently dis- 
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cussed the precise circumstances of 
the death of Marlowe ; nor is it shocked 
at the regularity with which university 
lecturers and others write letters to 
the “Times Literary Supplement,’’ 
taking leave to record some “new 
fact ’’ about a relative of a tenth-rate 
poet whose name lives only in the bigger 
histories of literature. Immature 
graduates in the American schools of 
English are steadily working through 
all our writers who are sufficiently 
unimportant to have escaped attention 
hitherto and producing monographs on 
them “in part preparation for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
University of .’ And as money 
is plentiful in the American universities 
the theses’ are duly printed. Similar 
so-called literary research is _ being 
carried on with unremitting energy in 
this country also; happily the results 
of most of it remain decently buried 
in the university archives. Dr. Butler 
foresees a probable decline in the 
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educational importance of scientific 
study through concentration on the un- 
essentials and neglect of the essentials : 
for the same reason it is to be feared 
that the university departments of 
modern literature are already well on 
the road to decadence. 

The outlook for university education 
is therefore not hopeful. It seems 
probable that the worship of the false 
gods of the academic world will take an 
unconscionable time in dying. Univer- 
sities are conservative places: they 
hold themselves superior, and often 
rightly superior, to the rough and 
tumble of the world outside, and thus 
they are tardy in responding to the 
changing spirit of the age. Moreover, 
by their very system they are cramping 
the free intelligence and narrowing the 
vision of those who are to direct the 
universities of the future. Success in 
university life necessarily involves 
obedience to the tradition. 

Thus it may be assumed that present 
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tendencies will take a generation or two 
to reach their limit. With the im- 
provement in the secondary schools 
through the better selection of pupils 
the standard of work there will be 
forced up to such a pitch that every 
student proceeding to the university 
will immediately specialise in a narrow 
field. Pass degrees will be abolished. 
The prestige of research-degrees will 
be such that most, if not all, graduates 
will proceed to them. In every 
university there will be a busy colony 
of researchers. In the departments of 
science in its various branches men 
and women will be labouring to dis- 
cover new phenomena and to formulate 
fresh theories. Much of this work will 
fulfil the laudable purpose of improving 
man’s material lot. Much of it, on the 
other hand, will have the practical 
result of supplying an industrialised 
community with a surfeit of mechanical 
luxuries which the ordinary person will 
have neither the desire nor the time to 
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use. The spirit of man may find some 
consolation in increased knowledge of 
such matters as the habits of atoms 
exposed to various sorts of experi- 
mental bombardments. In the depart- 
ments of the modern languages and 
literatures the soil will have been so far 
exhausted that students will be reduced 
to collating and editing (with linguistic 
commentary) the dullest and most 
obscure mediaeval manuscripts. Or the 
American example will be followed of 
writing dissertations on recent or con- 
temporary writers. We may expect 
doctoral theses with such titles as— 
“A Bibliographical Account of the 
Works of Arnold Bennett, together 
with a Hand-list of his Contributions to 
the Periodical Press’’; or ‘“‘ The 
Sussex Farm-Labourer in English 
Fiction from 1900 to 1930.”’ In the 
realm of history, the evidence of the 
past will, in most directions, have been 
sifted and re-sifted ; accounts of first- 
rate, second-rate, and even third-rate 
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men and movements will have been 
multiplied ad nauseam on the excuse 
that an additional insignificant fact or 
two has been added to information that 
was already accessible. Students will 
be driven to editing the dreariest 
records (if any still remain unpublished) 
elucidating matters of the least possible 
concern to the twentieth century. They 
will, no doubt, be sustained in their 
thankless tasks by the thought that 
they are doing the Spade-work: they 
are doing their share, however humble, 
towards providing a greater than them- 
selves with the materials for a new 
survey of a period. We can only hope 
that their single-minded devotion may 
not be disturbed by the horrible thought 
that the mass of accumulated research 
on any given topic will eventually be 
so vast that no single human life will 
give sufficient time in which to read it, 
and that no single human mind will be 
equal to the task of synthesising it. 
When the cult of research has thus 
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reduced itself to absurdity the time will 
come when we shall perhaps turn to 
the conception of a university as a place 
where, by the study and discussion of 
problems of fundamental importance, 
the most intelligent young men and 
women are brought into contact with 
the best and most stimulating minds, 
where the balance is held true between 
intellect and emotion, between thought 
and action. 
But that time is not yet. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Times Litevary Supplement: ‘‘ An entertaining 
series Of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies.” 

Spectator: ‘‘ Scintillating monographs.’”’ 

Observer: ‘‘ There seems no reason why the 
brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score. A remarkable series .. .’’ 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ This admirable series of 
essays, provocative and brilliant.’’ 

Nation: ‘‘ We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.”’—T. S. Eliot. 

Manchester nea lati : ‘' The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite. We hope the list is endless.” 

Ivish Statesman: ‘“ Full of lively controversy.”’ 

Datly Hevald : *‘ This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment. ... 
The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 
series,’’ * 

Field : ‘' We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series. We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. As smal] gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind. We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter... .” . 

New York World: ‘' Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 
age.”’ 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By Jj. B. S. HALDANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh impression. 

‘“‘A fascinating and daring little book.’ | 
—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and bristling with 
challenges.’’— British Medical Journal. 

‘‘ Predicts the most startling changes.’’ 
—Morning Post. 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
impression. 

‘“‘Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.’’—T1imes 
Leading Article. ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.”—Speciator. ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.’’—Daily News. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
impression. 
“Utter pessimism.’’ — Observer. “Mr 


Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Post. ‘‘ A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Datly 
Herald. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 


F.R.S. Third wmpression. 

“‘One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Jcarus.’’—Nation. ‘' Simply 
and brilliantly written.’’—Nature. “In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.”"—New 
Leader. 
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Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. ScHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
impression. 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’’—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.”—Datly News. ‘ ihe 
book of the week.’’—Spectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 
‘‘We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.”—Saturday Review. ‘‘ The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’-—York- 
Shive Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER bD’ALBE, D.Sc., 
Second Impression, 

‘* A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.’’-—Daily Graphic. 
‘‘ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.’’—-Manchester Dispatch. ‘‘ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.”’”—Datly Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. Joap, author of ‘“ The 
Babbitt Warren,’’etc. Second impression. 

“* His provocative book.’’—Graphic. 
‘ Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘* As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.”—Daily Chronicie, 
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Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘A Defence of 


Aristocracy,” etc. Second Impresston. 

‘‘A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed’ to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.’’—Sunday 
Times. ‘‘ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.’’ 
—Scotsman. ‘Full of brilliant common- 
sense.’’——Observer. 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 


frontispiece. Third impression. 

An answer to Lysistrata. ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.”’— 
Manchester Guavdian. ‘‘ Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.’’—Datly Herald, 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 

‘““A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.”’—Birmingham Post. ‘‘There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.’ 
—Engineering. ‘““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.’”’—Architects’ Journal. 

The Passing of the Phantoms : a Study 
of Evolutionary Psychology and Morals. 
By C. J. PATTEN, Professor of Anatomy, 
Sheffield University. With 4 Plates. 

‘* Readers of Daedalus, Icarus and Tantalus, 
will be grateful for an excellent presentation 
of yet another point of view.’’—Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘ This bright and bracing little book.’’ 
Literary Guide. ‘‘ Interesting and original.” 
—~Medical Times. 
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The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, revised. 

‘‘ A brilliant piece of speculative induction.” 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading.’”——Sunday Times. ‘‘ The 
pictures carry fearful conviction.’’—Datly 
Herald. 

The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 


by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘‘Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
peopie what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.’’—From the Introduction. 

Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 
By R. McNair WILSON, M.B. 

‘Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.’’-—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘‘ This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it.’’—~Evening Standard. ‘No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.’”’—Daily Herald. 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. S$. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. | 

** This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no _ scientific 
justification.’’"——-Times Literary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly re 1 book.’’-~New Leader. . 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With 109 illustrations. 
‘““A most suggestive book.’’—Nation. 

*‘ Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.’—Daily News. 
‘“‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.’’ 


—Queen, 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 

‘* Learned, sensible, and very well-written.’”’ 
—Affable Hawk, in New Stateaman. ‘* Very 
suggestive.””— J. C. Sguive, in Observer. 
‘*A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions,’’—J. St Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “‘ Satan the 


Waster,’’ etc. 

‘We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Ovxilook. ‘“‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DoBREE, author of*‘‘Restor- 


ation Drama,”’ etc. 

‘‘ A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”-——-Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ This 1s a delightfully witty book.’’ 
——-Scotsman. ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.’’—Nation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. LIppELL Harr. 

‘*“A companion volume to  Callinicus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction.’ 
—Observer. ‘‘ A noteworthy contribution to. 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.”—Datly Chronicle. ‘‘ There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big  subjects.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 


A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 

‘‘As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
*“‘The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.”——-New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scotr 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

“A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’’—Morning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNEs, author of “‘ Concerning 


Solicitors,’’ etc. 

‘** An interesting and concisely written book.”’ 
—Yorkshive Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.”-—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful book-——deserves careful reading.”’-—Law 
Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCoLvin, author of ‘‘ The 


Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 
‘* Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
_ the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.”—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is 
altogether a much-needed book.’’—~—New 

Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
“The Reformation of War,” etc. With 


8 Plates. 

‘‘ The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 
... and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’’—Dasly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important, "—J, St Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

*“* Candid and caustic.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.’ 
—Datly Sketch. ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 


of ‘‘ The Real Ireland,” etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantis. ‘‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections ... 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every parag graph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat.”’’—— pectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 


By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—Odbserver. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 


M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

** A very careful summary.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet. ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’”’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘** This brilliant and provoking little book.”’ 
—Observer, ‘‘ A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.”-—Spectator. ‘‘ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is ‘a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.’’-—Datly Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JoHN GLoaG, author of “ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

‘‘ An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
ho for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DouGLas WoopRuFF, Third tmpression. 

‘‘ Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’—-Sunday Times. 
*‘ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—Observer. 

Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 
Life,”’ Second impression. 

‘‘A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with.’’— 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. “A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.”’ 
—Outiook. ‘‘ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.’’—New Statesman. 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ‘“Mozart’s Operas.” 
‘“‘In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . .”—Musical 
News. ‘' Remarkably able and ianesprec toes Ta 
— Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’—Spectaior. 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MacE, University of St. Andrew’s. 
‘‘An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”’ 
—Morning Post. “‘ Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and wittily.’’-—Sfectator. 
‘‘ Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought.”—BSirmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C."F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.”’ 


“This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading.”——-Times Literary Supplement. 
‘“‘QOpens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
‘with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
‘““ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.’’-—Datly Herald, ‘This interesting 
addition to the series.”——-Times Educational 
Supplement. “‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’”’—Novrthern Echo. 

The Future of Futurism. By JoHN 
RODKER. 

‘“‘Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.”——T. S. Eliot, in Natton. 
“‘ There are,a good many things in this book 
which are of interest.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘‘ The 


English Secret ”’, etc. 

‘The future of English is discusssed fully 
and with fascinating interest.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. J.C. 
Squive, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN, editor of ‘‘ The 
Architects’ Journal”’. 

*‘A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.”’—New Statesman. ‘‘ This intriguing 
little book.’’—Connoisseur. * 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

“‘ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
—Spectator. ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’-—Morning Post. 
The Dance of Giva, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By CoLtium. 

‘It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day which seek to unite 
the best thought of East and West, and dis- 
cusses Mussolini and Jagadis Bose with 
perspicacity.’’—Spectator. 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and ies a id Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Second impression. 

‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.’’—-Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers.’’ 
—Speciator. ‘‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
‘‘ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.”—New Statesman, ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—Ivish Statesman. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. Car.itt. 


** Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.”——ZJimes. ‘‘ Emancipation ’’ 
comes through knowledge. The process 
making for this freedom is described with 
wit and sanity in Socrates.’’—Scotsman, 
‘“‘ Deals with the trend of modern psychology 
in a way that grips the interest. We trust 
it will gain a wide circulation,.’’—Clarion. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 

‘* Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of modern 
civilization.’’—-Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable 
book, full of enthusiasm, an important con- 
tribution to this thorny subject.” 

—International Language. 
Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

‘* So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.” 
—Times Literary Suppiement. ‘‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, his insight into the puerilities of 
many psycho-analysts. . . . This pocket 
Novum Organum.’’—Spectator. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of “‘ Problems of Village Life,” etc. 

‘‘ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’”’— Times Literary Supple- 
ment, “ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
‘“‘ Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’’—Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

‘* Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’—Daitly News. ‘‘ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.’’—Aeroplane. i 


Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 

To-Morrow. By Davip OCKHAM. 

‘* This provocative volume, of which the chief 
point is the growing danger of newspaper com- 
bines.”’——-Liverpool Post. ‘‘ What pleases me 
most is his protests against ‘ bastard journal- 
ism.’ ’’— Financial News. 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 
‘‘ Any attempt to stem the tide of ugliness 
which is sweeping over our countryside 
deserves our gratitude, and it is with especial 
pleasure that we hail the appearance of 
Rusticus, a brief but vigorous onslaught on 
our stupidity. Few of the fifty volumes [of 
this series} capture our imagination as does 
this one.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 
Reviews all the chief causes of war and 
shows their roots to lie in the fear of aggression. 
Surveys all the more important suggestions 
for the avoidance of war, and shows them to 
be either impossible, useless, or dangerous. 
Finally recommends an international air-force 
as the only remedy and answers all objections 


to it. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


NEARLY READY 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 
This stimulating book considers industry 
from the point of view of methods of efficiency 
and industrial organization. 


Clio, or the Future of History. By 
ANDRE MAUROIS. 
A whimsical and fantastic picture of the 


world in the not-so-far distant future, showing 
the power of a world press organization. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. 


IN PREPARATION 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THOMSON. 


Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 

Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MortTON SHAND. 

Mercurius, or the World on Wings. 
By C. THOMPSON WALKER. 

The Future of Chemistry. By T. W. 
JONEs. 

The Future of India. By T. EARLE 
WELBY. 

The Future of Films. By ERNEST 
BETTs. . 
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